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EDUCATION; 
OR A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DUTIES OF PARENTS, 
PARTICULARLY IN REFERENCE TO THE MORAL, SOCIAL, AND 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF CHILDREN; WITH REMARKS ON 
SOME OF THE EXCELLENCIES AND DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT 
SCHOOLS, 


_—_ — 


“THR day must come when mankind q@ill act upon the knowledge, that happiness is a 
feeling and not an opinion, and virtue a state of the heart and not of the imtellect-— a 


time, when it will be the object of our schools and pulpits, our literature and social 
system, to make men gentle, humble, brave, beneficent, and sel-denying, and ty actuate 
xem by no motives but love to God, ‘aad love to man."---Alhene 
—_-_ 


EpvucaTIon, especially as pursued in schools and seminaries, 
has been a popular subject for many years; its acknowledged im- 
portance has stimulated persons of all ranks to lend their aid to 
its diffusion, Though much has been said and much has been 
written, in some of its departments the subject is far from being 
exhausted. Its utility to every family in the empire, is sufficient 
to force it frequently upon our attention ; and if any errors can 
be pointed cut, if any additions can be made, if we can approach 
only one step nearer to perfection, in such a cause, it will be an 
ample compensation for our labour. 

Without regarding the etymology of the term “ education,’’ 
for my present purpose I define it—That mental, moral, and 
physical training of youth, which is calculated to lead to the per- 
formance of all those duties, on which their personal and social 
happiness depends. Every animal which God has made is in- 
tended for some particular puryose, and though in its earlier stages 
it may exhibit a very unappropriate character, the same wisdom 
that created it supplies the means of its future progress and 
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Pt } perfection. Education must bea favourite employment among eve- 
Sb ry species of animals, inasmuch as the maintainance of their order, 
“eat and probably, the security of many of their comforts depend 


£ upon it. Man, though superior in the scale of creation, requires 
fi a longer course of training than the rest, and oftener, perhaps, 


Aa defeats the aim of his instructors, This frequently happens, how- 
a ever, from the ignorance of the teacher, or from the application of 
i improper means, and therefore leaves us still to conclude, that 
4 though little progress has hitherto been made, in the moral edu- 
4 cation of youth, if the efforts of the publie be properly directed, 


: great results may yet be accomplished, 

; Directing my enquiries solely to that education which is ne- 
cessary for every family, and which ought to be overlooked by 
none, I may observe that what are called the higher branches 
of education, are as foreign from my enquiry, as they are above 
my ability to investigate. Though I shall not overlook scholastic 
education, as carried on in most of our common schools, it is to 
the domestic department, that I am most anxious to direct the 
attention of my readers. 

No one can view the deplorable condition of our youth, with- 
out coming to the conclusion, that if education is to teach the 
rising generation to fulfil their duties to society, and to answer 
the end of their creation, a vital mistake somewhere exists, which 
ought immediately to be corrected. A mechanical, or an intel- 
lectual education, generally speaking, is all that is attempted ; 
the moral feelings, the social dispositions, are suffered to lie 
dormant; and thus, while we boast of physical greatness, of 
intellectual superiority, of mechanical enterprise, we are astonish- 
ed to find, that what is peace to the soul, comfort to families, 
happiness to society, and safety to communities, has been incul- 
cated so feebly, so inefficiently, as to present the alarming anomaly 
} of a great mass of population without any cementing bond, Let 

the admirers of the ‘schoolmaster’? suspend their cheering, 
till, by a fresh mission, he has successfully diffused the principles 
of moral reformation, and social happiness! Juvenile depravity 
is alarmingly on the increase; and when we view this fact as 
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r resulting from the arrangements of our manufactories, from the 
4 absence of christian instruction, and from the vices of the parents 
me themselves, I fear there are reasons for despondency, and 
" i little hope of children being better taught, unless some 
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gd important change takes place, The stock is corrupt, and the 
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branches are the same. The character of society, faithful as the 
die, is sure to cast its own impression, 

The responsibility of the task of teaching the young, devolves 
principally upon parents; the children are theirs, and it is their 
bounden duty te “ bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” This is a weighty consideration connected with 
the marriage state. How awful to bring children into the world, 
and, instead of caring for them, and training them up ia the paths 
of virtue and usefulness, to abandon them to all the vices and 
temptations of the age! Would that the duty of training up 
children in the fear of the Almighty, was deeply impressed upon 
the mind of every parent! Indeed, so satisfied am [ that the pre- 
sent immoral and disorganized state of society is closely connected 
with the neglect of domestic instruction, that I see stronger 
reasons than ever for advocating a general change in the system 
of religious instruction, If the great bulk, who go to no place of 
worship, (and who, I venture to predict never will, as things are 
at present) were visited and taught, either in their own houses or 
in their immediate neighbourhoods, in a piain, simple manner, suited 
to their capacities, we might then hope to get to the root of the 
evil; and every reformed parent might not only be the means of 
reforming a family, but of extending the influence of bis example 
and instruction among all his neighbours. This I maintain to be 
the order of Providence, and which was sanctioned by all the first 
teachers of christianity. Parents are the proper guardians, and 
instructors of their children in spiritual things; but, as parents 
often find difficulties in their duty, and, like others, are apt to 
grow slack and weary in well-doing, it is obligatory upon those 
who profess to be teachers of the people, constantly to strengthen 
their hands, to encourage them in their exertions, and to stimulate 
them by their own example, 

I know that by far the greatest number of parents bave nei. 
ther time nor ability to saperintend the literary part of their 
children’s edacation, In such cases reading, writing, accounts, 
&c, may be safely entrusted to others, who are properly qualified ; 
but the moral, social, and religions instruction of children, ought 
to proceed from their parents, and catmot be expected to take 
root without a father’s teaching, a mother’s care, and the good 
example of both. Fortunately, this kind of learning reqaires no 
money, and very little time. The intervals of labour, and the 
leisure of the sabbath are amply sufficient, even for the poorest. 
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It requires, however, a well regulated mind, stored with religious 
knowledge, and an anxious concern for the welfare of the children. 
To every father, and to every mother, who reads these pages, I 
would say—make this duty a subject of serious meditation ; welt 
performed, it is a source of abundant happiness, but if neglected, 
as it generally is, the cause of domestic broils, misery, and deg- 
radation. Your own neighbourhood offers to you a thousand 
proofs of the consequences of neglecting it, ‘ Make the tree 
good and the fruit will be good,’’ but in vain do you expeet 
children to behave well, while you take no pains to tutor them in 
their youth. ‘Children are an heritage from the Lord,’ and 
to neglect providing, either for their mental or their bodily 
necessities, is a piece of base ingratitude, and a high affront to the 
Majesty of Heaven, Those that do this, whatever be their formal 
profession, are said to be “* worse than infidels.” (1 Tim, V,—8.) 
To perform this duty well, husbands and wives should be equally 
yoked ; they should be of the same mind, Unless they strive in 
mutual concord, unite their judgements, agree upon their plans, 
avoid clashing with each other, and maintain and support 
what each other proposes, most of their efforts will be fruitless 
and unavailing. Whatever they may differ in besides, let them 
mutually agree to take each others’ part in this important duty.— 
Having made thegg general remarks, I now beg your attention to 
the following particulars :— 

lst.—Convinee your children, in the first place, of the autho- 
rity of parents and of the duty of subordination. While young, 
before reason can become a guide, you must exercise your pow- 
er, without assigning any cause; for, at this age, absolute an- 
thority is requisite. As they adyance in years, you must teach 
them their dependance upon you, the vast expense and labour 
requisite for their maintainance, the weakness of their own un- 
derstandings, and the duty of their being obedient and submissive to 
their parents. Remind them of the divine command, “ Children, 
obey your parents in all things, for thisisright, Honour thy father 
and mother, which is the first commandment with promise.”’ 
(Ephe. Vi.—1, 2.) This isthe foundation ; and, if you produce 
a cordial impression in favour of your authority, you will find, 
by a proper course of conduct, no difficulty in maintaining it. If 
you fail to do this, you commit a vital mistake, which will render 
abortive all your future endeavours. At the same time, you must 
retain thisauthority, not by threatening, not by cruel and harsh 
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treatment, or arbitrary measures, but by convincing them that 
all your proceedings, whether of instruction or correction, are 
directed by parental affection, and are absolutely necessary for 
their own good, 

2.—From the moment your children are capable of imita- 
tion, (and this is earlier than we conceive) keep them from 
coming in contact with bad example, Precepts, however excel. 
lent, are powerless, if accompanied with bad examples ; a living 
copy has, of all others, the greatest impression, You will see 
the propriety of beginning with your first child, and training 
them all in succession as examples for the others to imitate. How- 
ever careful you are as to example in your own house while they 
ure young, kuowing that on this may depend the turn of disposi- 
uon for life, it is difficult to say how you are to preserve them 
from the contamination of bad example abroad, after they come 
to riper years, They have necessarily to mix with the world, 
and will, at play, at school, or at the place of their employment, 
frequently associate with dangerous characters. However care- 
ful you are in instructing your children at home, the public 
exhibition of vice is such, that you dread the effect which it is likely 
to have upon their minds, I havelong and seriously lamented 
this evil, If, after teaching your children the best precepts, you 
allow them to go out, the first thing they hear is some obscene, 
blackguard expression, or some awful imprecation ; the first thing 
they see, a hord of boys disputing, or fighting ; or, perhaps, a 
drunken fellow reeling in the street. Parental watchfulness may 
mitigate the evil, but cannot remove it. If the schoolmasters 
would make morals their study; if the owners of factories would 
suppress vice so far as their influence extends ; and, above all, 
if the teachers of religion, after the primitive example, would go 
about daily, teaching the people, in a rational form, then might the 
ensigns of iniquity be destroyed, and innocent youth be permitted 
to breathe the air of heaven, without inhaling a moral contagion. 
In the present state of society, all you can do is to be exceedingly 
watchful; keep the younger children as much as possible 
either under your own eye, or at some infant school ;— 
instruct and warn the elder, and fortify their minds by the best 
principles, 

3.—Justice, sincerity, and speaking the truth, are duties 
which you ought to explain and enforce, as early as the infant 
mind is capable of receiving them, The intercourse of children 
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gives many favourable opportunities for enforcing these virtues, 
So soon as they see that different things belong to different per. 
sons; so soon as they can say—this book is minr, they ought to 
be taught the duty of giving to every one his own, to scorn a 
dishonest action, and to disapprove of the conduct of any boy who 
is guilty of injustice, ‘Truth and sincerity are so necessary to 
the very existence of society, that they ought to be forcibly ineul. 
cated upon the youthful mind, and no instances of their violation 
ought to be tolerated even in trifling matters. The bad conse- 
quences of these sins may be pointed out to them, as they con- 
stantly occur in society. They ought also to be told, that these 
are heinous offences in the sight of God, and marked by the most 
decisive expressions of his displeasure. 

4,—Kindness, compassion, anid benevolence must also be en- 
forced, Children are easily won over to practise these virtues, 
They should not only be explained, but the reasons of their excel- 
lency, and the necessity of their being practised, should be set 
before children. They fully appreciate kind behaviour; they 
ean read the smile of parental pleasure before we are aware. 
The cultivation of these good dispositions, will be found to con- 
tribute much to the peace of a family, which I view as the greatest 
domestic enjoyment. Children should be kind to all, brothers, 
sisters, servants, parents, teachers, friends and enemies, The 
miseries of mankind should be often brought before them, and of 
these, alas! we have too many examples always at hand. I have 
always found, taking them to the houses and cellars of the poorest 
people, the best mode of imprinting upon their recollection, a 
true and vivid representation of human suffering.® The children 
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* After visits of this sort, I sometimes oblige my boys to make memoranda of the 
eases they have visited. The following isa verbatim copy, (leaving out the names) ofa 
visit on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 16th, which they gave me merely for private perusal: and 
it may be proper to state that all these, or some one belonging to them, had applied as 
deggars, and it was to be satisfied as to their necessity, that the visit was made.— 


“W—, lives in C——, F——, by trade a dealer in bones, old i brass, Ke. 
for which he gives toffy in exchange. When we called he wale bed, bat got up and 
apologised for being in ted, by saying be had been on the tramp for the last two or three 
days, and he was very tired. They have six children, most part of whom appeared to be 
io bed ; they have one poor boy who has lost one of his legs, and, as his parents are not 
well off, he goesa begging to assist in getting the femily a livelihood.” 

“S——, lives at a lodging-hcouse, No. 5, D—— Street. When we called there were 
seven or eight very dirty looking people sitting round the fire, and two very dirty small 
children playing witha cat; she stated herself to be very ill off, but hasao family de- 
pendent upon her, nor any husband.” 

“ j—— F—— lived in W——, he was a jobber about the coaches, had his knee lamed 
a short while ago, and his shoulder put out ofjoint, had been ill a short time, and died on 
Saturday evening the 15thofJnuuary. His wife, R——~ F——, is now left a widow, and 

seems to be a wery cleon and industrious woman.” 


“G——, live in G—— street, have five little children; she is very il and not able to 
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of some of the rich are, in this respect, much neglected ; instead 
of being taught that we are all of one family—that we should be 
* pitiful, courteous, love as brethern, and bear each others’ bur- 
thens,’’ they are pampered with too many good things, remain 
ignorant of the state of the poor, and cherish no feeling towards 
them but that of disdain. The children of the poor, it is true, 
have little to give, but as the cultivation of kind feelings does not 
depend upon wealth, their parents cannot excuse themselves on 
this score, There are instances of benevolence on the part of the 
poor, which cast into the shade the most renowned beneficence 
of the rich, and which, though overlooked by man, will be fully 
acknowledged by the Judge of all. 

5.—As connected with the above, let correct principles of 
sociability, be early imparted. As man has to sustain, through 
the course of his life, the character of a relative, a neigh- 
bour, a shop-mate, a tradesman, or a subject, it is of the first 
importance, that be should be so instructed, as to behave with credit 
to himself, and pleasure to others. Every child, therefore, should 
be tanght to cultivate courtesy, kindness, diffidence, sympathy, 
honour, and every other di ition which makes one person 
agreeable to another. Children are naturally fond of being es- 
teemed, and nothing will raise them so much in the estimation of 
others, as a rigid adherence to every thing which leads to social 
happiness. Selfishness, petulancy, rudeness, revenge, and du- 
plicity should be exbibited in all the ugliness of their natures, 
and in all their baneful influence upon social and domestic com- 
fort. Peevish contradiction, a rude and fierce address, striking, 
or snatching things out of each others’ hands, telling tales, in- 
civility to neighbours, intruding upon the discourse of superiors, 
and such like uncourteous conduct, ought not to be allowed. The 
propriety of a respectful demeanour to parents, deference and 





do any thing, and he has totake care ofthe children, to take care and attend to his wife, 
and to weave to earn them @ very poor livelihood, he not being able te cara much at pre- 
seat. They seem to be very cleanand industrious, but are very short of meat, not being 
able to get more than two mealsaday. The children are very clean, and as decent as 
their circumstances will allow; the pmseet child has beea very th, having hada 
peer under itschin; the other children have been very poorly, and are extremely 


off at preseat.” 

“W—, live in Q——strect. They have four children, three boys and one girl, twe 
of them go to school, but the others stay at home; they are of a deserving case, the 
children cleanand tidy. They earn about six shillings per week by weaving, aud have 
two shillings from the tewn.”’ 

«“O——, live in M——street. They haveonly one boy, who regularly a begg 
and selling matches, his father makes aud repairs umbre (las ; they were very poor, ie 


are not deserving characters, 
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ebedience to teachers, and subjection to all in authority, should be 
peremptorily enforced. 

6.—Order and cleanliness are habits which have to be forme 
ed, Inexperienced youth, know not the advantages of these 
habits, nor have they lived to observe the effects of their oppo- 
_ sites; it is only by injunction and authority, therefore, that 
children can at first be induced to attend to them, The volability 
of their feelings makes them impatient of restraint, and naturally 
leads them to be disorderly ; and, though they are often proud to 
be clean for a moment, yet we know that caution as to getting 
into dirt, seldom troubles a child, Let them enjoy their frolics ; 
let them try to gain the smile of a mother, by some achievement 
on the floor, but let this be done at proper times. ‘“‘ A time for 
every thing, and every thing in its time; a place for every thing, 
and every thing in its place,’’ can never be learned too soon. 
On these points, children’s fathers and grand-fathers, have yet 
much to learn. If, instead of having to teach, admonish and cor- 
rect on every occasion, you can impress the youthful mind with 
general principles, you will find your labour much reduced. If, 
for instance, you can teach them the principle of order, they will 
place their shoes, hats, clothes, books, &c., in the place appoint- 
ed; they will arrange themselves at table, will sit with order 
before the fire, and will each attend to the duty appointed for 
him, in any domestic department. Let cleanliness be visible in 
all the arrangements of your family, and let every child be taught 
to love cleanliness, and to practise it. However poor your cloth- 
ing, let it be cleaned at proper times; your walls, and your uten- 
silsalso, Personal dirt and filthiness ought to be held in abhor- 
ence, and it ought to be considered indispensible, that all the 
children should be well washed once every day. The poorest 
families, who hitherto, on account of the depression of their cir- 
cumstances have neglected it, will find, upon experiment, great 
advantages from a course of cleanliness, 

7.—Habits of industry, if cultivated early, are easily formed, 
but if neglected for some time, are with great difficulty establish- 
ed, Industry, exercise, and health are connected together, and 
it is the declared will of heaven that ‘those who will not 
work shall not eat.” Exercise is children’s pleasure, and it 
only requires judgement to direct it in such a manner as to make 
the transition to labour easy. Children will be doing something ; 
even when very young, we find them brushing the floor, making 





dinners of bits of bread, imitating horses, soldiers, carpenters, 
gardeners, and any handicraft they may have seen. This is in- 
dustry im embryo, and needs only the experience ofa father to 
improve it into @ fixed habit. I deprecate confined, monoton- 
ous labour for children, and never think. but with horror of the 
number of children, of 8,* 9, of 10 years of age, who are turned 
out these cold dreary mornings, half naked and half fed, to be 
confined in a polluted atmosphere, till seven or eight in the even- 
ing. But let parents attend oar quarter sessions, and witness the 
effects of idleness in youth, and, if they have any love for their 
offspring, they will conclude that employment of any description 
is to be preferred to a course of idleness. In selecting occupa- 
tions for your children, you should be judicious; but the cir- 
cumstances of the working class, almost deprive them of 
any choice. The rich themselves are not always attentive 
to this, The developement of the physical, intellectual, and 
moral powers of children should be carefully watched, and nature 
should be strictly followed, in the choice of businesses for them. 

All other animals are employed as qualified by nature, but, in 
reference to man, her laws.are constantly reversed, Would we 
select the mastiff for pursuing the hare, or a full blood horse for 
the yoke of a heavy waggon? but youth are employed with 
equally as little regard to their respective geniuses. Many are 
fixed in professions who are only fit for the spade ; and others are 
toiling at the loom, who, had fortune smiled, might have been 
ornaments to the state, 

8.— Amidst all these, you must make the teaching of religion 
and piety pre-eminent, As soon asa child has any idea of existence, 
it should be reminded of the Being of God ; that He made us and 
every thing we see, and that it is our duty to honour and serve 
Him. As the child grows in perception, the power, the wisdom, 
the goodness of the Almighty should be further explained. Se 
soon as it can discern good from evil, it should be taught to love 
the one and abhor the other. Every incident in society should 
be seized upon to prove the Government of Jehovah, the amiable- 
ness of virtue, and the deformity of vice, Creation is a grand 
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* Though the Act of Parliament does not allow peagreneg ng bee a) in 
factories uuder wine years of ane, yet many instances come to my k of 
mothe by necessity, havi Cena Spee Cae nage, Cy eaay Sas 


children were of age, when they 
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seminary for pious instraction to children ; the green lawn, the 
flowery garden, the corn fields, the warbling brook, the shady 
wood, the colleeted vapours, the etherial blue, the heavenly bedies, 
the beasts of the field, the little sengster upon the twig, and 
the busy bee, are all objects to which the parent can point ; 
and, while they provlaim a “ Hand divine,” tend to enlighten, 
and purify, and please the youthfal mind. When more able 
to attend to abstract subjects, he recounts the contents of 
revelation, and shews that “ God, who at suniry times and 
divers manners spake to the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days, spoken to us by His Son.” ‘He traces the 
history of the world from: Adam to Moses, and from Moses to 
Christ, and shews that through every succeeding dispensation, 
the Lord has been proclaimed “ Merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger, abundant in goodness and truth.” The teaching, mir- 
acles, example, safferings, death, resurrection, and exaltation 
of Christ, and his coming again to judge the world, afford the 
most useful and powerfal lessons for youth, and are the ap- 
pointed means of repentance, faith, hope, and obedience. 
[very parent on these points will, doubtless, endeavour to 
enforce his own peculiar views, but no well meaning man or 
woman will inculcate them for any other purpose than that 
of producing practical godliness. Children should be fre- 
quently told of the vanity of the world, the frailty of man, the 
uncertainty of life, and the awfulness of eternity. Let me 
here give a caution or two, Parents should aim at enlighten- 
ing the understanding, and affecting the heart; if, by com- 
pelling them to read a chapter, to repeat a prayer, or rehearse 
the articles of their belief, or bow the knee at some 
religious service, they think they have performed their duties, 
they are sadly mistaken. God requires the dcart, and there 
can be neither love nor piety without it, either in parent or 
child. Aboveall, never think of delegating this part of your 
duty to others. You may safely entrast others with teaching 
your children grammar or mathematics, but not the duties of 
religion. Excuse not yourselves, therefore, by sending them 
to asunday school, or even to a place of worship ; for, without 
your co-operation, without parental care and instruction, 
without seasonable and affectionate reproof, without that pre- 
serving concern for their welfare, which parents alone can 
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feel, the impiety which you witness every day in the general 
demeanour of neglected children, will soon mark that of 
yours, Remember, that with the means before you, ¢/ they 
live and die im ignorance and vice, their blood will be required 
at your hands. Being deeply impressed with the importance 
of this duty, and actuated by a constant desire te lead the 
youthful mind toGod and goodness, be ready to improve every 
incident that may oecur in the family, or elsewhere, tothis end. 
Though tncedental instruction is often impressive, yet, besides 
this, I would strongly recommend elated family instraction, 
and family prayer; these should be united ; and if ever we 
may expect the blessing of heaven upon a parent's efforts, it is 
when he assembles his family around him, and, with simplicity 
and earnestness, talks to them, reads for them, admonishes 
them, and prays that God would bless them! ‘I deprecate all 
Sormality, ali mere word worship ;* however little you say, 
and however plain, if it come from the heart, and is 
properly understood, it is likely to do infinitely more good, 
than merely reading the words of others. Family teaching 
is generally most profitable when it assumes the character of 
familiar conversation ; when the children ask questions, raise 
difficulties, and shew a spirit of enquiry. The poor man ob- 
jects for want of time; but, though the intensity of his labour, 
and the arrangement of working hours, place some difficulties 
in the way; when husband and wife are agreed, I would ask, 
cannot at least fifteen minutes be spared each day, morning 
or evening, for the performance of a duty on which depends 
both our temporal and spiritual prosperity? We have also 
one day in seven, which affords us plenty of time for perform- 
ing this important duty. And wherever you go yourself to re- 
ceive religious instruction, be sure, also, not to leave your 
children behind, but to take them with you. 

9,—Children are naturally fond of play, and,ss too intense 
an application to learning, or labour, is injurious to health, 
they ought to be allowed time for recreation. But this must 
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be properly regulated as to time, place, and tendency. Mo- 
derate exercise, connected wiiii cheerfulness of spirits, not 
only produces health, but assists in raising grateful and pious 
feelings. It should not be taken by stealth, for parents should 
allow it so willingly, as to convince the children, that they do 
not wish, unnecessarily, to abridge their enjoyments. But, 
instead of permitting them to run where they please, to mix 
with all sorts of company, and to be exposed to vicious temp- 
tations; in this, as in every thing else, parents must keep a 
watchful eye. In winter, it is easy to invent little amuse. 
ments to please the children, and to keep them together within 
doors, and which sometimes may be made to assist their stu- 
dies at school ; but for out-door amusements, such as are safe 
and innocent, I know, that parents are often ata loss. Parents 
may occasionally superintend their play, or go with them 
abroad; but in these times of difficulty, both for labourers 
and tradesmen, it is impossible to spare as much time as the 
case requires. It has often occurred to me, that public play 
grounds, devoted to the most harmless, useful, and healthy 
sports, superintended by persons ofa suitable turn of mind, 
who would join the children, keep them in order, and act as 
moderators, would be valuable acquisitions to every large 
town. When I pass groups of lads, who, over their marbles, 
are raising violent disputes, trying to cheat, and ready to 
pluck each other’s eyes out, I always think how easy it would 
be, under a proper superintendance, in the place of all this 
strife, turbulence, and perfidy, to cultivate juet and generous 
feelings, along with harmless mirth and healthy exercise! 
10.—Having adverted to the principal heads of moral 
education, before I proceed, permit me to add a few words of 
a miscellaneous cast, as to the means by which you are to give 
effect to your teaching. The first is, to begin belimes. Early 
impressions are often strong, and if, by successive culture and 
good example, they grow into habits, they may prove abiding, 
and never bend to any adverse influence. This, you will re- 
member, respects moral impressions. I disapprove of forcing 
the purely intellectual powers of children too soon, or of aim- 
ing to produce a youthful prodigy in learning ; but moral and 
social training, cannot commence too early: the consequences 
of neglecting this, often appear when there is no remedy. 
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Your teaching should be always familiar, easy, affectionate, 
and well timed. Secure their affections and get them to love 
their home, and they will listen to your advice. Shew no par- 
tiality, and if you have reason to use more severity towards 
some than others, convince them that the reason, is in their con- 
duct, not in your feelings. Never be content with teaching 
merely, but always endeavour to ascertain what impressions 
vour instractions have produced. If you read for them, let 
your lessons be short, and always followed by suitable interro- 
gations. The interrogative system is the best, both for ascer- 
taining the extent of the children’s knowledge, and leading 
them to research and reflection; and, when pursued iv clas- 
ses by a cheerful, kind hearted father, is a most pleasant and 
interesting exercise. In applying a stimulus, it will be 
necessary to vary it according to the dispositions of the ehild- 
ren. Some are easily persuaded, some require rewards, and 
others can only be moved by shame, or the fear of punishment. 
Human nature is adapted to all these means, and if we have 
recourse to them to influence men, how much more chtldren ? 
Unwilling as J am to inflict bodily pain, yet, after giving the 
subject much consideration, notwithstanding what has been 
said against it, 1 believe there are some children that cannot 
be governed without. Before reason dawns, authority alone 
can controul; and afterwards, when stubbornness takes pos- 
session of the mind, when acts of disobedience are constantly 
repeated, if every other means fail, we inust have recourse to 
stripes. Let not angry blows and hasty coercion, however, 
defeat the end ; let time be given for reflection, let the neces. 
sity of severe means be explained, and let nothing be attempt- 
ed but what is calculated to prodace repentance in the 
culprit, and a salatary warning to the other parts of the 
family. 

11.—I proceed to the subject of school education. Most 
parents feel anxious to get their children alittle learning; 4 
am sorry that this wish is not universal, and more so, that the 
wishes and efforts of parents are merely confined to this. I ndis- 
pensible in somesituatione in life, and useful in all, considering 
the facilities for their acquisiticn, it is a pity any boy or girl 
should be brought up without being able to read and write. 
As 1 am not intending to give any directions for the education 
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uecessary to qualify for different businesses or professions, my 
observations will be confined to the common pursuits of schools. 
Your first enyuiry ought to be—what school, or which teach- 
er, is the best? This is the first and most imp6rtant step, 
and for want of proper care here, many parents have found their 
error when it was tov late toretract. In selecting a school- 
master you ought to be as careful as in selecting a person to 
teach any of your children a trade; and it would be well if 
parents were always equally as attentive to the progress of 
their children, after they send them to school, Though it is 
not absolutely necessary that a school-master should be edu- 
cated on purpose for his profession, yet the pablic ought not 
to support those who are evidently not qualified for the work. 
It is a most honourable situation, and much more respectable 
than formerly, yet we find that persons, with some education, 
after failing in every other enterprise, take to this as the last 
resource ; and therefore, though this is no impeachment of itself, 
unless parents are careful, they are in danger of being deceived 
by mere professions, where there is no merit. Never place 
your children under the care of a person whose moral charac- 
der is not perfectly satisfactory. The natural dispositions of 
a master are also deserving of notice: aman who is kind and 
affable, is to be preferred to one who is proud and austere. 
Before you make any engagement, visi the school yourselves, 
and mark the order and arrangements, and the abilities of the 
master: this is alittle unpleasant, but it is a necessary step, 
If you find a dirty school, blotted bouks, and no order,—if you 
see the children noisy and turbulent,—if quietness cannot be 
commanded without threats,—if the reading, writing, &c. are 
not satisfactory, you will know how to act. Comparison is 
the best criterion; and if you visit several schools, you will 
find no difficulty in coming to a satisfactory decision. I am 
quite aware that this discretion can only be exercised by those 
who are able to pay for their children. But in schools for the 
poor, the managers and subscribers ought to be as careful as if 
they were judging for their own families. 

Until your children arrive at about seven years of age, I 
would recommend, as infinitely superior to any old woman's 
school, the infant establishments. ‘These are grand seminaries 
for young children, and only require to be more kuown, to be 
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more generally adopted; and Iam really sorry that a portion 
of the same is not diffused into every system, Learning, 
health, and happiness are here promoted, and no person can 
conceive of the delight, happiness, and improvement exhibited 
in these schools, without he visit them. I hope the time is 
not far distant, when all who are anxious to extend the most 
rational means of education, will anite togetlier in giving this 
system an extensive diffusion. After this age, Lancasterian, 
and national schools, afford the only means of an clementary 
edueation to the greatest part of poor families. With able su- 
perintendants, and confined to the legitimate object* of schools 
these institutions are greatly superior to any other means 
that ever came within the reach of the poor; and, indeed, 
frequently surpass many private establishments where a con- 
siderable charge is made. Suliday shools also, are now ex- 
ceedingly numerous, an@ though the managers often’ reject 
the idea of considering them as literary establishments, but 
support them as a medium of conveying religious information, 
and as nurseries for their respective societies, yet different 
motives evidently actuate the parents of the children; and, 
viewed in their results, it is clear that the parents’ expecta- 
tions are oftener realized than those whose objeet is religious 
instruction alone. Viewed as the means of religious instrue- 
tion, [ place them among the overwhelming proofs of 
ministerial neglect. Instead of neglecting the parents, and 
employing young men and women to teach the children, 
ought not the parents, who are the natural guardians and 





# One oljection that I have against the rationa! schools, ( tly charch schools) 
is, that the saying of prayers, the church catechism, &c. formsa regular part of their scho- 
listic exercise. ladependent of a serious loss of time, | appeal to every reflecting person 
whether it does o st engender formatily, make sacred things eapbenss oe 40 and lead toa vain 
and an irreverent use of the name of God. Let the chikiren be exam as to the meaning 
of what they repeat, and answer in their owa words, aud it will soon be scived that 
memory, and not the uaderstanding, tas been the faculty employed, aud that, like too many 
of owe modern services, it is merely in words, Besisles, there are many parents who con- 
scientiously object to these forms ; and hecause they are poor, and have ne other oppor. 
tunity of getting their children learuing, isit nota hard case to do viokenee to their con- 
victions! If beth catholicsand church men, would adopt a more hheral princ in their 
schools, and reserve theie peculiarities to more a iate times and p . think all 

arties would soon perceive the advantage. ‘What has the church gained, | would ask, 
ty this forced religious conformity! If au affection bad been prod for the established 
religion, what ovettiow ing congregations might we by this time have expected, of thuse 
whe had beep carly teught im our nati schools! But the contrary ithe fact. It 
isthe opinion of many thinking persons that these schvols are workiug the overthrow 
of the church; the people become ableto read and judge for themsetves, and with the 
seriptures in ther handa, they conclude justly, that the system, when impartially in. 
vestigated, is directly opposed both to the letier aad genius of the religion of Christ ; 
rnd if one fact be clearer than another it is this, that the increase of pational schools, aud 
disaffection fur the church, have mataally grown up together. 
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teachers of the children, to be instructed first? Make the 
tree good and the branches will be good also. The fact is, 
the better our ministers are paid, the worse they seem to do their 
work, and the more they are inclined to cast it upon others. 
Sunday schools, while they do much good, certainly carry with 
them the continuance ofa great evil. Modified as to time, design, 
and influence upon parents, they would bave my unqualified 
support, 

Improvewents are visible in most of our common schools, and, 
as the scrutinizing spirit of the age will assuredly beget further 
improvements, it is unnecessary to make many observations un- 
der this head. I will venture, however, to throw out a few 
hints, In mental education, and in a proper division of labour 
in teaching, we are far behind our Scottish neighbours: they 
instruct the understanding ; ‘Wwe, the memory, the hands, and the 
tongue. The science of morals, as a distinct subject for instruc- 
tion, is almost entirely overlooked ; but I put it te every sen- 
sible school-master, whether it is not as necessary as grammar 
or geography, and much more important than mere accomplish- 
ments, How easy, by familiar illustrations, and by the actions 
of the children themselves, to explain, and fix upon the mind, 
every moral virtue! In preference to so much book instruc- 
tion, I would recommend short lectures upon every useful sub- 
ject; and thus lay a foundation in the youthful mind for further 
study and investigation. With plainness of language, anda 
constant reference to sensible objects, they would be as instruc- 
tive and interesting as they are in infant schools, A course of 
interrogations, answered in the children's own language, is very 
interesting. Masters, like parents, should be always firm, but at 
the same time, kind and condescending ; and should try to make 
the children happy and cheerful. I like to see every part of a 
school clean and orderly ; well swept aud dusted every morning ; 
ard the hats, bags, books, slates, rulers, &c. in their proper 
places, An attenton to all these points, would considerably 
lessen the difficulty of parental teaching. 

Correct colloquial speaking, 1 have always thought, should be 
taught in schools, as well as reading and writing ; they are all 
but dife ent modes of communicating and receiving information ; 
and as speaking is first in order, most fr: quently used, and ¢er- 
tainly most important, it ought to be made a distinet branch of 
instruction, This has long been overluoked ; and, did my limits 





permit, I think I could offer weighty reasons why it should claim 
precedence of many other subjects. For a boy to be able to choose 
appropriate words, and to convey his sentiments and ideas to his 
parents and associates, correctly, forcibly, and without any hiatus 
or confusion, is certainly a most valuable acquisition, Let any 
man attend to the torrents of confusion and absurdity, that fall 
from the lips of persons of every grade, in conversation, and then 
say, whether it is not desirable to attempt to find a remedy ; 
and where is it so likely to begin as in our public schools ? 

The art of reading, in some schools, is very badly taught; 
it is a mere succession of syllabic sounds, Such unintelligible, 
droning, monotonous, sounds are uttered, as bid defiance to any 
attempt to attach meanings tothem, I lately visited two country 
schools, and I was really vexed to hear the children read in so 
ludicrous a style; they made noise enough, but were clearly 
unconscious of any meaning, or of the propriety of making others 
to understand. This prevailing evil is exclusively the fault of the 
masters, It may arise froma habit of carelessness ; but it oftener 
arises from the use of improper lessons, and from their inordinate 
length, The Bible was never intended for a school book, and, in 
in its present form, it is very unsuitable for this purpose. Child- 
ren, in schools, should be set to read what they can understand, 
for, with very little care, if the mind be engaged, the delivery will 
be correct, Give one boy astory about Charles and the apple 
tree—a happy family, or a pretty horse—and another a chapter 
out of the prophecies; and you will easily perceive one of the 
causes of so much bad reading. So soon as an infant can tell 
names, such as dog, can, pot, ink, I would direct it to the things 
themselves ; so soon as it can read such verbs as, sit, run, jump, 
&e. I would shew it the meanings in real life; and if it were at 
home, its own actions should be its instructor; sense and 
sound ought always to go together. Instead of long, dry, and 
tedious lessons, let them be short and interesting ; and an under- 
standing of their contents will be the best guide for tones and 
emphasis. An excellent letter will be found under the head of 
“Correspondence,” upon this subject, The same principle 
should be adopted in relation to spelling. 

Writing is an artin which but fewexcel, As in reading, I 
always maintain, that the pupils do too much, They scribble 
over whole copy books, without any visible improvement, In- 
stead of frequent change and variety, only one copy is allowed for 
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one page, consisting frequently of sevenor eight lines; and 
if you examine the writing, you will generally find, asa conse. 
quence, that the last lines are the worst. This speaks for itself, 
The scholars should write in classes, according to their proficien- 
cy ; should write the same copy, keep the same time, and may 
change seats according to merit. No boy should be allowed to 
leave his seat during the process. Three or four lines will be 
quite sufficient for a lesson; and the writing should be inspected 
every line. They should frequently be employed in classes to 
write pieces recited from the best authors; this serves to improve 
their minds, and to call into exercise their different attainments. 
In these exercises, when well conducted, the feeling of emulation 
becomes very strong. Itis strange, that while writing is more 
practicable in classes than any other school exercise, it should be 
the last to be practised, In reading, every boy has to wait in 
silence for his turn, in ciphering there is a danger of one boy 
copying the calculations of another, but in writing, all are fully 
employed, without any danger of improper imitation. 

Both writing and accounts should be studied as preparations 
for real life, and hence every circumstance, in which these use. 
ful branches of education are likely to be brought into use, should 
be anticipated in our schools, Indeed, a school ought to be a 
community in miniature, To see the addresses of letters, to 
read their contents, and to examine the book-keeping even of 
persons who have gone to school for many years in their youth, 
would convince any one, that this is a point which has long been 
neglected.* 

i2,—In conelusion, let me remind you of the great importance 
of exemplifying in your own conduct, every thing you enjoin upon 
your children, If you teach them to avoid bad company—to be 
just and sincere—to be sociable and well behaved—to be clean 
and orderly—to be innocent in their recreations, and industrious 
in their babits,—to be virtuous and picus—you must give an 
illustration of your precepts in your own conduct, Deficient in 





* I would just beg here to hint to schoolmasters, the impropriety of long holidays at 
midsummer and christmas, Iu boarding schools, where the students have to go home 
to a distance, it may be proper; but it isa decidedly bad regulation for other schools. 
Like too much of a good thing, four or five weeks together ceases to bea holiday; leads 
boys inte loose and idle habits; end often is the cause of their forgetting much that they 
had learned. Many boys, whose minds are not retentive, will require other four weeks to 
learn what they have forgotten, aud thus at least, we have a loss of sixteen weeks in the 
year. | have no objection to occasional holidays, even sometimes for a whole week, if it 
were requisite, but f know that the preseat pla of Lolidays isa subject of loud and 
geveral complaint, 
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this, it will be quite an exception, if your children do not follow 
the example instead of the precept, and, as they advance in years, 
trample your authority beneath their feet.—Spare no pains to 
educate your children well; and, as far as your means will allow, 
never grudge the expence of their instruction at school. This 
is the best legacy you can give them, and, with their own industry 
and integrity, will prove more valuable than riches, Bear in 
mind also, that this watchful care is not to be confined to the 
first stage of your children’s lives ;_ it must be continued till they 
arrive at manhood ; even through life there ought to be no period 
when the father does not feel a pleasure in instructing bis son, 
and the son in paying respect and deference to the father, From 
the age of 14 to 20 is the most critical period fur youth, and 
the greatest caution is requisite, lest by too much severity you 
create a hostile feeling, or by toe lax a discipline you allow pride, 
sensuality, and bad companions to be their ruin. At this age 
the mind exerts itself with more independency, and often takes 
that bias which continues through life. Forgetting their childish 
habits, youth seek association, which, if ill chosen, as is too often 
the case, leads to a vicious course of life and the most ruinous 
results. The youthful passions begin also to acquire strength, 
and, if not regulated by moral principle, lead to that dissipation 
of which we have so many examples in the present day, I par- 
ticularly mention this, because I fear, from observation, that 
at this critical period, some parents have been culpably 
negligent, Taking a general view, you perceive what powerful 
obligation you are under, to “ train up your children in the way 
they should go;”’ and instead of believing the common assertion, 
‘* it is just as they turn out,”’—youare assured by the wisest of 
men, that “when they are old they will not depart from it.’’ 
Can you any longer neglect this sacred duty? Will you suffer 
the fruit of your body, to grow up in ignorance and vice, to be- 
come a curse to themselves, a pest to society, and a source of 
trouble and misery all the days of your lives? Nature, huma. 
nity, religion, interest, patriotism, all— 


Demand your time, your thoughts, your cares, 
To guide the young from dang’rous snares, 
To imbue the soul with truth divine, 

And make each life with virtue shine, 


J. L, 
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A VISIT TO MANCHESTER ; 
CONTAINING REMARKS ON THE MORAL, SOCIAL, AND 


RELIGIOUS STATE OF THE PEOPLE, 


A person wishing to contribute to the melioration of society, 
will take every opportunity of making himself well acquainted 
with its true ¢ondition ; will try to ascertain the causes of the 
misery and vice which abound, and to discover the most practical 
and efficient remedies. In his family, business, intercourse with 
the world, religious connections ; in his perambulations through 
the town, in his visits to the country; by day and by night, he 
should be making his observations upon the characters, condi- 
tion, habits, pursuits and prospects of all classes in society. A 
visit to any of our ierge manufacturing towns, affords a fine scope 
for imteresting remark, 

In the way of business, I visited Manchester on new-year’s 
day, and was there part of saturday, and the whole of sunday. 
Arriving about eleven o'clock, I was surprised to notice the vast 
number of people who were crowded in every main street, This 
was owing to new-year’s day being usually kept as a great holi< 
day in Manchester, and also to the entry of Mr. Hunt from Old- 
ham, inhis new character as member for Preston. The appear. 
ance and demeanour of the people were especially objects of my 
observation, 1 was sorry to notice from the general complexion 
all those symptons which indicate distress and misery. Many 
were badly elothed, very dirty, and with countenances much 
dejected ; and still, as I fancied, indicated by their movements and 
manners, were supported by a hope of better times. The mise- 
ry of these people, was evidently owing to their poverty ; but 
from several incidents it was equally clear that this poverty was 
in too many cases the product of idleness and excess, Most of 
the wretchedly poor hide themselves in their miserable hovels, 
and do not trouble the public streets. Here I beheld, what I 
have seen and lamented in every other place, a total want of fa- 
mily ties, On a holiday, when there is a little time fur recreation, 
1 love to see the people in fymilics ; the husband, wife, and child- 
ren, forming a happy band. Instead of this, we find the men in 
groups, the women in groups, and the children in groups. And, 
while the order of Providence is thus trampled upon in families, 
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how can we expect that the parties will fulfil their duties to sos 
ciety? A very considerable number of those who were drunk 
in the streets, consisted of lads and young men, who, tempted 
with cheap ale and cheap spirits, ifthey can raise a few pence, 
think it an act of bravery to getdrunk. Though I was assured 
there was less drunkenness than on the preceeding years, yet to 
me the scene was awfully disgusting. The public houses were 
crowded, so much so in some places, that the fumes of the liquor 
impregnated the atmosphere of the strect. The dram shops were 
in full operation ; and it is almost incredible, the number who 
slip in, take their glass, and post away, Being attracted by the 
bustle of one of these * helis,’’ in the neighbourhood of New-cross, 
though it was a very cold evening, | undertook to count the num. 
ber of visitors in a single halfhour. Though it was early in the 
evening, from five minutes to thirty-five minutes past six, there 
entered into this single place 162 persons! two thirds of whom 
were women, and many of them young girls. After I had finish. 
ed this task I went in myself, and found in the room where the 
liquor was sold, no fewer than 47 persons waiting. The pros- 
titutes, of whom there are great numbers infesting that part of 
the town, make to these dram shops; bere they get treated with 
spirits, and too often seize upon their unhappy victims, 

Parading the streets for several hours in the evening, I often 
said to myself—here is an immense population of immortal beings, 
created and supported by the kind hand of the Almighty, and laid 
under infinite obligations to praise him and to live to bis glory; 
endowed with rational intelligence, and furnished with every in. 
centive to promote the happiness of their kind—depraved in prin- 
ciple, dead to the noblest feelings of humanity, pursuing merely 
animal gratifications, and, regardless of consequertces, are posting 
forward headlong to ruin! Here is also a train of temptations, 
which nothing but an unusual depravity of manners, a combina. 
tion of vicious agents, and a general absence of corrective opera. 
tions, could possibly have established. Here are public houses, 
jerry shops, and dram shops at the ends and sides of every street, 
The living are caught in these traps of iniquity, and become an 
easy prey ; while the dead lie slain in thousands, exhibiting their 
insensibility and disgrace.—Indeed, to parade the streets of 
Manchester on certain occasions, observing the general current 
of character, a stranger would be led to think that men had suc. 
ceeded in erasing from their minds every impression of a future 
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state; and that, instead of pursuing virtue as the road to happi- 
ness, they had fixed upon animal gratification as the sole end of 
their creation, And all this (strange paradox) im the face of 
churches, chapels, prisons, priests, parsons and police! But the 
stranger might say,—you give us only one side of the story ; we 
have heard of the religion of Briton, of its overflowing zeal fur 
bibles, and tracts, and missions, and of its anxiety to convert ail 
the heathens into true christians ; and we have often read in the 
reports of its societies, of the great good that is accomplished at 
home, and of the improvement of the people ; be impartial, and 
tell us of all the efforts you met with of this description, im your 
perambulations, Alas! this is too easy a task; J met with 
none. The current ran all one way ; the temptations, the influ- 
ence were all onone side, Loyal as } am, with all these reflections 
upon my mind, I could not help accusing the government either 
of consummate ignorance, or of sheer hypocrisy ; for it affects to 
provide for the spiritual wants of the people, to base the laws of 
the country upon the morality of the bible, and to suppress blas- 
phemy and vice; yet, it not only tolerates drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, by suffering public houses to be perverted from their 
original design, but actually givesa bonus for these excesses, by 
reducing the price of ale and spirits, As for the popular minis- 
ters of religion, who talk of the value of souls, and profess to be 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take care of them ; who preach up 
self-denial, earthly crucifixion, and heavenly rewards, I can 
scarcely trust myself, in giving vent to that settled feeling of 
dissatisfaction which I experience, at beholding the great mass 
ofthe people left without any guide or restraint, while they are 
rioting in wealth and luxury, or at least, enjoying themselves in 
sweet retirement. With the enemy in the field, and his emissa- 
ries in every street, there should be no rest for the soldiers of the 
cross. I read of the first teachers, that ‘ daily in the temple 
and in every house, they ceased not to teach and preach Jesus 
Christ ;"’ so much so, that “they fi//ed Jerusalem with their doc- 
trine.”’ But this is not the casein Manchester ; these were men 
of different spirits; were actuated by different motives ; and 
having no sinister ends in view, and embodying in their plans an 
appropriate agency, made a direct attack upon the common foe. 
** But stay,’’ says one, “tomorrow you shall sec the banners of 
the cross, and religion im all its glory." Well, I will wait. 
Morning arrives, the bells ring, and numbers of people are mov- 
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ing in every direction to the churchesaud chapels, But these 
seemed quite a different order of people to those I had sven the 
night befure. These were all well clothed, and all of the middling 
and upper ranks of life. Pursuing the sayings of the scriptures, 
that ** God had chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith,’*—that 
‘**not many rich, not many mighty, not many noble are called,’’— 
that of Christ's teaching it was said “the common people beard 
him gladly,” € said to myself, what a mighty contrast! Con- 
founded for a moment, it was wispered to me—* eighteen hundred 
years have made many changes, not the least of which is in the 
article called * christianity ;*’ and this is the true reason why, 
instead of the people you saw yesterday, the rich and the opulent 
are the ostensible friends of religion.’* While this class was per- 
furming the sunday duty of * attending divine service,’’ I found 
from inspection, that the bulk of the working people, and the 
poorest of the inhabitants, attended no place of worship, 

But, intending to go somewhere myself, and deeply depressed 
with the wickedness 1 had witnessed the night before, I thought, 
surely this will be the topic ofevery sermon this day : and I fan- 
cied, instead of some detached sentence from the scriptures, if 
some such text as the fullowing were adopted, whata vast field it 
would open for useful investigation,—* There are thousands 
upon thousands in the town, who have no religion; who, ignorant, 
depraved, and miserable, are spreading an immoral contagion all 
around—there are thousands of temptations of the most danger- 
ous description ; ale houses, dram shops, houses of bad fame, &c. 
and we, with an immense population, and with all the parade of 
religion amongst us, are becoming thoroughly corrupt—WwHarT 1s 
TO BE DONE?’ 

I attended in the morning at the Independent Chapel, Oxford 
Road ;_ itis a spacious, splendid building, and finished in the 
first style ; galleried round, and a second gallery for the school 
children, The pulpit, neither box or tub, but more like a fami- 
ly pew, is really superb, and can be entered by a flight of 
stairs at each side. The congregatiun was very slender, con- 
sisting of genteel persons, but very few with their famulies with 
them. The preacher was a youth, apparently of very amiable 
dispositions, and, as a pulpit orator, above mediocrity. He 
took fur his text, “ Revive thy work in the midst of the years ;"’ 
and seemed to endeavour very sincerely and zealously to impress 
bis hearcrs with the importance of a revival inreligion, Though 
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he was surrounded with the worldly appendages of religion, he 
strongly dissuaded them from taking up with these instead of 
religion itself. But though I was disposed to give full credit to 
the young man’s intentions, to me it was evident that he had been 
tutored in a school, and was bound by established customs, which 
will prevent his usefulness in that way which the state of society 
80 loudly calls for, Though he was not satisfied with the fruit 
of his labour, he must continue to sow his seed three times every 
sunday in the same place, instead of ploughing up the “fallow 
ground,’ and visiting, and teaching, and mixing with the multi- 
tudes who either are too poor to get clothes, or too depraved to 
feel inclined to go to any place of worship. 

In the Afternoon I attended Cold-house chapel, adjoining 
Shude-hill, The people are generally known by the name of Scotch 
Baptist. It is a small, neat, commo:lious place; there are no 
pews, but comfortable forms, and all the seats are free; very 
much resembling the chapels belonging to the Friends, Their 
teachers are plain men, who follow their respective callings 
through the week for a livelihood ; and the gospel is always 
offered without charge. They have among them two most ex- 
cellent practices, and which exhibit a great deal of the primitive 
spirit .—the first, a liberal collection every Lord’s day for their 
own poor; and, having no pew rents or minister's salary to pay, 
they are able to spare it. The next is, what may be called 2 
“love feast,” which they hold after the service is over in 
the afternoon ; most of the members stop, perhaps to the number 
of fifty or sixty, with the children, and they all partake of a friend- 
ly repast of tea or coffee. They really seem quite happy in each 
other’s company; and the poor, who have nothing to pay, are 
made equally as welcome as the rich. The sociability of this 
sect is only equalled by that of the Quakers. But whilst I admire 
their order, and attention to each other, I must say that, like 
vther denominations, hitherto they have exhibited by far too 
little zeal for the conversion of the world that lieth in wick- 
edness. 

In the evening I went to the Methodist Chapel, Grosvenor 
Street. It is a most spacious building, and fully equals the In- 
dependent chapel in splendour, They have a fine organ; and 
indecd, every thing seemed fascinating to one’s senses. The chapel 


was well attended with respectable, and, I should suppose from 
appearances, wealthy families. We have however a better 





criterion by which to judge of the real state of religion, than 
our popular congregations, or, with such specimens as this, our 
auticipations would be gloomy as to the final state of the 
poor. A Mr. Scott was the preacher ; he seemeda very plaiu, 
and talented preacher ; and gave us a good sermon on “living 
and dying to the Lord.” After service was over, on my way 
to visit a friend, I stepped inte Oxford-road chapel, belonging 
also to the Methodists; and, though I had heard much of 
religious grandeur among the dissenters, upon entering this 
place I felt an impression, something, I fancy, like that of the 
Queen of Sheba, when she first beheld the glory of Solomon. 
It is the grandest chapel I ever saw.—It is in the nature of all 
institutions to decay ; religion can only flourish when it is 
adverse to the world; but, so soon as, by the favour of the 
rich, the sunshine of prosperity beams upon it, it becomes 
corrupt. It may retain its name, may suit the formalist and 
the hypocrite, but loses its power for reforming the world. 
Thus ended my attendance for the day at the several 
places of worship, and I returned to my lodging with a mix- 
ture of reflections, for which I cannot here find room. And 
though the scenes of the previous night haunted my mind 
through the whole of the day, every preacher abstained as 
much from making any direct representation of the evils, 
as if they had never existed. Their labours are of another 
cast, and suited to a different state of society, and I venture to 
affirm, that without a thorough revolution in the system 
of religious teaching, neither Manchester, nor Preston, nor 
any other place, will ever partake ef that moral renova- 
tion, which is so desirable. There is much that is praise- 
worthy among all these denominations, and 1 have no 
doubt many of the preachers are very sincere and active 
in their way, but I’ maintain that their labours are not 
calculated to remove the evils which at present afflict 
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SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


So soon as the important question of Parliamentary Reform 
is disposed of, it is evident from the signs of the times that the 
“ Church and the Tithes” are the next subjects for public agi- 
tation. Though commuting, compromising, and modifying, 
are recommended by what are called church reformers; 
there are two parties which this course will not suit—those 
who regard the church just as the priests of old regarded the 
temple of the Babylonian Bel; and those who aim at pure 
christianity, and are wishful to bring the establishment to the 
primitive model. If, instead of going to the root of the evil, 
we leave the church the same in constitution, and merely re- 
move a few external deformities, which are too monstrous for 
the present age; it will be like putting a new patch upon an 
old garment, and the rent will be ultimately worse. To judge 
what the church ought to be, we should take it in a scriptural 
and a religious point of view, and not merely as the play thing 
of politicians. Let the legitimate, the scriptural object of the 
church of Christ be kept in view, and we have correct data to 
proceed upon. This would lead at once to the discovery, that 
the church is made a handle of, for purposes the most distant 
from truereligion. It has been used as a strong political instra- 
ment to assist in giving a ramified influence to the purposes 
of despotism,— it is made the fish pool of the titled orders of 
the country, and of those who are in love with “ filthy lucre,”"— 
it is a fine medium through which patrons can shew favour, and 
command imfluence without any personal cost—and it is a 
source of petty tyranny and oppression of one party over 
others, throughout the whole country. Strip it of all these false 
characters ; take away its wealth, the source of all its corrup- 
tions, and its arm of flesh, the source of all its oppression ; 
let it stand on its own internal excellency, and if it be of 
God, the gates of hell shall never prevail against it. Let the 
whole of the church property be sold and applied to the pur- 
poses of state, and let the government protect the professors of 
all religions alike, so long as they are good subjects, and fa- 
vour none. Ifthe church system be so * apustolical,” as some 
would have us believe, why do they make wealth its foundation 
and power its hiding place ? To separate the church from the 
state would be the best thing that ever happened to it; it 
would then be respected; would be an instrument of real 
utility ; and hatred and animosities would cease. When the 
relief bill passed, a certain writer said “we have now nothing 
left worth contending for.” But if the church was even sev- 
ered from the state tomorrow, I say, that every thing that is 
worth contending for, as a religious institution, would still 
remain. Indeed, if there were no bishups, no ecclesiastical 
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courts, no spiritual peers, no acts of parliament for church 
worship, no earthly head, I cannot see where the real useful- 
ness of the church would be abridged in one single instance. 
The people would have the same faith, meet in the same 
churches, and would have the same liturgy to regulate their 
prayers and praises. Those who are pious and sincere would 
never know the difference ; every thing estimable with them 
would still remain. One change alone would be felt; and I 
believe it would be acceptable to many who wish well to the 
church; like all other denominations, they would have to sup- 
port their own religion. To appeal, therefore, to parliament, 
for to reform and to modify, is only to perpetuate an evil ; and 
to make it a subject of endless agitation. Parliament, at best, 
is but ill qualified to make a religion for the country; and 
how much more so, after admitting catholics and dissenters 
into its number. Let the people, therefore, be honest, and ex- 
press their minds fearlessly ; let (he gentlemen of the press speak 
out, and never mince the matter by “asincere respect for our 
church ;* let our petitions be for an entire separation of church 
and state ; leaving tlie members of the church themselves, to 
adopt such reforms as they think proper. With the first, the na- 
tion has a right to interfere; with the second, it has no right 
to meddle. 


—_——_ 


WEAVERS’ WAGES, AND CORN LAWS, 


To me it is quite clear, after the opening of the budget, 
that, in the present circumstances of the country, to expect 
an efficient relief for the poor and labouring classes, from a 
reduction of taxes merely, would be the greatest delusion. 
What relief is there offered to the poor weaver? Abouta 
penny a week in candles! Is this likely to conciliate the 
country? To live like human beings, the weavers’ wages 
must be doubled; but, as that is not practicable, the price of 
his bread ought to be balanced with hiswages. The curse of 
the country is the corn law, and till that is repealed, persons 
may drag their weary limbs about, may beset the dispensary 
for physicians, crowd the workhouse to excess, may sink be- 
neath their sufferings, and die for hanger; but there will be no 
relief. I could filla volume with detailing the most miserable 
and wretched cases, which have come before me during the 
past month. Oh! how hard, that honest and industrious 
men should hunger, while God gives bread enough and to 
spare ! 

. The following is a correct statement of the respective earn- 
ings of nine weavers, upon an average of the last six weeks, 
after deducting for candles, winding, sowing, &c. These 
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devote the whole of their time to weaving, and some of 
them work from 5, to 9 or 10 at night. This statement is 
taken from the books of a respectable manufacturer, and to 
which reference at any time may be made. The first on the 
list gets the most money of any weaver he has, and the list 
itself may be considered as a fair specimen of all his weavers. 
So many exaggerated statements are abroad, that I thought 
this might be useful :— 

W. M.—8s.7d. W. N.—6e8}d. R. G.—4es. 10d. 

R. H.—7s.3d. R. M.—6is.0}d. J. P.—-4e. Gd. 

J. B—6s.9d. J. H.—is.0d. T.-G.—4e. 2d. 

Making an average of 5s. 11 \d. each, per week. 

Such is the miserable pittance of the weaver, and, with pro- 
visions at the present exhorbitant price, if any man in tlte coun- 
try can behold this state of things, without raising his determined 
voice against it, he must be destitute of the common feelings 
of humanity. 
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To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


SiR, 

THE improvement of the working classes in understanding and 
morality is a species of refurm, at once practicable and highly valuable. 
It readily receives the patronage and exertions of individuals whe hesitate, 
or perhaps object, to join in the use of means strictly religious. It is a 
subject very suitable for discussion in “ The Moral Reformer,” and I trust 
it will not fail to occupy a prominent place in its pages. Allow me then to 
call the attention of your readers to the inutility, as a corrective moral 
influence, of the present mode of teaching the art of reading; and the 
means of effecting a beneficial change. 

Great exertions have been made of late years to instruct the lower clas- 
ses; much improvement has been made in the method of teaching; and 
the patriotic wish of the Sire of our preseat Monarch, that every child in 
his dominions might be able to read the Bible, has nearly been accomplish- 
ed. But has acorresponding increase of knowledge and morality accom- 
panied it? Most assuredly not. Multitades who can read, are nearly, if 
not altogether, as ignorant as those who cannot. And the reason is, they 
were taught only to read. Reading is undoubtedly a most excellent means 
of attaining knowledge; but, as the most powerful and best cunstructed 
engine is motionless in the absence of the moving power, so, mere reading, 
will not make a person wise. Chapter after chapter, or section after section 
may be accurately rear’, but it is only in proportion as it is understood, that 
knowledge is obtained. The question therefore to the reader, is, “ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest ?” 


| And the original auswer is equally 
applicable here, “ How can I, except some one guide me.” are 





There is no necessary counexion between sounds and sense; merely 
pronouncing words does not necessarily communicate ideas; vor is there 
any secret charm im the characters perused to inform the judgement. 
Would a boy ever learn drawing by daily turning over a number of paintings, 
and rhyming—*“ this is a borse and that is a cow, that colour is black, and 
this is blee?” no, he must himse!f work at the art, and “ use, as well as 
name his tools :” so instruction in reading must be rendered rational and 
intellectual, or mental and moral improvement is not to be expected. It 
may be said, that, “ the individuals referred to can speak, and books exhibit 
only written language, the readers cannot therefore fail of gaining mental 
improvement, provided they read attentively and correctly” To this I 
reply, that a large proportion of what they (the lower classes) read, is com- 
prised in words of which they make no use in their ordinary conversatiun ; 
or, if they do occasionally use them, they ouly shew bow egregiously they 
mistake their meaning ; and of those which they do use, the vulgarity and 
provincialism of their pronunciation, render the same words unintelligible 
to them, when they meet with them in perusing a volume. Thus a boy at 
schoo! reads a familiar story of a bird; but he is accustomed to call a bird, a 
brid, and till be has by some means discovered that the words are synoni- 
mous, he is unable to comprehend what he has read. 

1 come now to notice the remedy ; and it is gratifying that I am not 
under the necessity of speculating, but can recommend an experiment 
that has been tried, and has most triumphantly succeeded, We have 
been surprised and delighted with the accounts of movements on railways 
at the rate of thirty miles per hour; and it is a source of unmingled satis- 
faction, that a power has heen introduced into education, that gives to the 
boy of ten years more information than his father probably possessed 
at thirty. 

Mr. Wood, and Mr. Gall, of Edinburgh, have been the honoured instru. 
ments of effecting this improvement ; but, the efforts of the latter, being 
directed chicfly to sabbath schools, | shall, at present, confine my remarks 
to day school iustruction as improved by Mr. Wood. 

The method is, to instruct children from the very commencement of 
their learning to read, in the meaning of what they read; to teach them 
sense as well as sound, This very desirable object is accomplished by a 
judicious course of questioning, perseveringly pursued, after every lesson, 
The questions should be, fist general, as tu the subject read; and then, 
particular, as to the meaning and formation of words. By this means, 
* the acquisition of the mechanical art of reading is reudered more easy and 
pleasing ; the invaluable babit of attention is formed in the youthful mind ; 
much information on a variety of subjects is afforded, and, by means of the 
minute analysis, a genera! command of his own language is given to the 
pupil.” It is necessary that the teacher should arquive a fecility of asking 
questions extempore, rather than take them from books or pre viously pre- 
pared notes, as the most useful questions are frequently those suggested by 
the answer just received. Of course, lessons on the illustrative mode of in. 
struction occupy moretime than when the art of reading only istaught, and 
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thonitors, toa certain extent, are rendered necessary ; but this is a benefit, 
inasmuch as it keeps a larger number of the scholars actively employed, and 
prevents them from acquiring indolent and pernicious habits. 

The success which has attended the efforts of Mr. Wood in the Edin- 
burgh Sessional School has roused the teachers of Scotland, and “ there is 
now scarcely any account of the public examination of a school Yo be found 
in any of the newspapers, which does not particularly notice the manner ia 
which the children have been taught to understand and explain what they 
read.” Iregret I am not able to referto any school “ south of the Tweed” 
as affording a specimen of this valuable method of instruction :—the writer 
of this paper has adopted it in part, and is confident that it is capable of 
producing the benefit ascribed to it; it was stated, however, some weeks ago 
in a Manchester newspaper that a school on the plan of the Edinburgh 
Sessional School, was about to be commenced in that town. Such a school, 
under a skilful teacher, would be of great service in affurditig teachers the 
opportunity of personally ascertaining the whole of the modus operandi; 
and would also, by drawing publie attention, be the means of raising many 
similar institutions. In the mean time I begto recommend to the notice of 
teachers, and of every one interested in the promotion of Education, Mr. 
Wood's “ Account of the Edinburgh Sessional Schovl.” 

1 am, Sir, Yours respectfully, 
; A TEACHER. 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 

Sin, 

As very intimately connected with diligence in worldly avocations, 
¥ would wish to point out to the labourer the necessity of ENTERPRISE. 
Let a man pursae his labour with what diligence he may, still he cannot 
(especially in this age of invention) expect materially to improve his cir- 
cumstances if he do not perseveringly aim at attaining a more elevated sta- 
tion in society. The man who fixes his attention on high objects, and is 
resolved by perseverence and prudence to attain them, will seldom be disap- 
pointed ; and even if he fail to gain ali that he may desire, he will at least raise 
himself much above his present condition. Let the poor man ask himself 
why many who formerly occupied the same station in life with himself are 
now possessed of all the comforts and necessaries of life, and fill the rank of 
masters instead of servants, and I think he will agvee with me in attributing 
the cause to diligence and enterprise. 

A favourable combination of circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol, undoubtedly, sometimes contributes to the advancement of men in 
society, as well as in lowering them from their elevation ; but, I believe, 
these fortuitous circumstances have foo generally been regarded as a cause 
of both wealth and poverty, and pleaded as an excuse for indolence and 
imdifference. At all events, we seldom find them Opposing an insurmount- 
able barrier, which diligence and enterprise caunot overcome. 

Superior vatural endyw ments, either of mind or body, have likewise beeu 
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assigned as requisite for success in life. 1 can by no means deny that Pro- 
vidence has gifted men with very different natural abilities, To some He 
has given slender and delicate bodies, whilst to others He bas assigned great 
muscular power. Some He has evdowed with very comprehensive miads, 
whilst others have mental abilities of much hambler capacities. Hence it 
would be the extremity of folly fora feeble man to attempt to cofpete with 
a strong man in those eccupations in which strong muscular power is the 
chief requisite; but where rapidity or delicacy of movement is wanted he 
may, and generally will, excel hie more brawny competitor. It would be 
very foolish for a man of but moderate mental abilities, toexpect that, with 
the same exertions, he would ever equal, much less surpass, in those scien- 
ces or arts which require ingenuity and invention, a man endowed with 
muuch superior mental powers. Providence obviously demonstrates to us, 
in this diversity of endowments, that He has qualified individuals for differ. 
ent pursuits, all designed to contribute towards the numerous wants of the 
whole community. But this fact does not, by any means, prove that the 
strong man shall necessarily rank in society above the weak, nor that the 
man endowed with a very comprehensive mind, shall rank above him whose 
mental powers are more humble. Each is necessary in the station for 
which God has obviously fitted bim, and each excelling in his respective 
occupation, is entitled to equal honor, and may attain to equal competence. 
The man possessed of great muscular power may rise in society by the ex- 
ercise of his strength; the feeble map may rise by his activity and expert- 
ness; the man of great mental abilities may rise by the exercise of his inge- 
nuity, and the map of more limited capacity may rise by his perseverence 
and application. Thus, each may profit equally by a diligent and deter- 
mined effort to exercise his individaal powers to the best of his ability; 
whereas indigence and misery will, most certainly, be the jot of those who 
neglect the means which are at their disposal, and it will be but a very 
sorry excuse that they hawe omitted this duty because they were not gifted 
with abilities which some other men posaess. 

Again, it is objected that circumetaaces are very much altered fiom 
what they formerly were. Then labour was better remunerated—the de- 
mand, for articles of manufactory especially, was greater than the supply, 
and consequently the sale of them was rapid, and the profit upon them con- 
sidcrable ; whereas, now the supply exceeds frequently the demand, and 
the profits are proportiouably low ;——then, @ man had but to compete in 
his labour with manual powe: and dexterity, whereas, now he is not only 
subject to the same competition, but he bas, besides, to contend against 
mechanical and chemical power applied by means of machinery in a state 
of great perfectioo—then, be could easily accumulate a small sum of 
money without depriving himself or family of the necessaries of life, and » 
small sum of money wax then sufficient to enable him to carry on a small 
trade, the profit of which being considerable, caused a rapid increase of capi- 
tal—now a man, in many instances can scarcely obtain a sufficiency to sup- 
ply his daily wants, and even if he could new accumulate s small capital, 
he would Gad a difficulty in employing it to advantage, as most of our 
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thonitors, toa certain extent, are rendered necessary ; but this is a benefit, 
inasmuch as it keeps a larger number of the scholars actively employed, and 
prevents them from acquiring indolent and pernicious habits. 

The success which bas attended the efforts of Mr. Wood in the Edin- 
burgh Sessional School has roused the teachers of Scotland, and “ there is 
now scatcely any account of the public examination of a schovl Yo be found 
in any of the newspapers, which does not particularly notice the manner ia 
which the children have been taught to understand and explain what they 
read.” Tregret I am not able to referto any school “ south of the Tweed” 
as affording a specimen of this valuable methud of instruction :—the writer 
of this paper has adopted it in part, and is confident that it is capable of 
producing the benefit ascribed to it; it was stated, however, some weeks ago 
in a Manchester newspaper that a school on the plan of the Edinburgh 
Sessional School, was about to be commenced in that town, Such a school, 
under a skilful teacher, would be of great service in affurditig teachers the 
opportunity of personally ascertaining the whole of the modus operandi; 
and would also, by drawing public attention, be the means of raising many 
similar institutions. In the mean time f begto recommend to the notice of 
teachers, and of every one interested in the promotion of Edueation, Mr. 
Wood's “ Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School.” 

J am, Sir, Yours respectfully, 
A TEACHER. 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer, 


Sir, 
As very intimately connected with diligence in worldly avocations, 
} would wish to point out to the labourer the necessity of ENTERPRISE. 
Let a man parsae his labour with what diligence he may, still he cannot 
(especially in this age of invention) expect materially to improve his cir- 
cumstances if he do not perseveringly aim at attaining a more elevated sta- 
tion in society. The man who fixes his attention on high objects, and is 
resolved by perseverence and prudence to attain them, will seldom be disap- 
pointed ; and even if he fail to gain ali that he may desire, he will at least raise 
himself much above his present condition. Let the poor man ask himself 
why many who formerly occupied the same station in life with himself are 
now possessed of all the comforts and necessaries of life, and fill the rank of 
masters instead of servants, and I think he will agree with me in attributing 
the cause to diligence and enterprise. 

A favourable combination of circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol, undoubtedly, sometimes contributes to the advancement of men in 
society, as well as in lowering them from their elevation ; but, I believe, 
these fortuitous circumstances have foo generally been regarded as a cause 
of both wealth and poverty, and pleaded as an excuse for indolence and 
imdifference. At all events, we seldom find them opposing an insurmount- 
able barrier, which diligence and enterprise caunot overcome, 

Superior vatural euduw ments, either of mind or body, have likewise been 
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assigned as requisite for success in life. 1 can by no means deny that Pro- 
vidence has gifted men with very different natural abilities, To some He 
has given slender and delicate bodies, whilst to others He bas assigned great 
muscular power. Some He has evdowed with very comprehensive miads, 
whilst others have mental abilities of much hambler capacities. Hence it 

would be the extremity of folly fora feeble man to attempt to cofapete with 
a strong man in those eccupations in which strong muscular power is the 
chief requisite; but where rapidity or delicacy of movement is wanted he 
may, and generally will, excel his more brawny competitor. It would be 
very foolish for a man of but moderate mental abilities, toexpect that, with 
the same exertions, he would ever equal, much less surpass, in those scien- 
ces or arts which require ingenuity and invention, a man endowed with 
muuch superior mental powers. Providence obviously demonstrates to us, 
in this diversity of endowments, that He has qualified individuals for differ- 
eut pursuits, all designed to contribute towards the numerous wants of the 
whole community. But this fact does not, by any means, prove that the 
strong man shall necessarily rank in society above the weak, nor that the 
man endowed with a very comprehensive mind, shall rank above him whose 
mental powers are more humble, Each is necessary in the station for 
which God has obviously fitted him, and each excelling in his respective 
occupation, is entitled to equal honor, and may attain to equal competence. 
The man possessed of great muscular power may rise in society by the ex- 
ercise of his strength; the feeble man may rise by his activity and expert- 
ness; the man of great mental abilities may rise by the exercise of his inge- 
nuity, and the man of more limited capacity may rise by his perseverence 
and application. Thus, each may profit equally by a diligent and deter- 
mined effort to exercise his individual powers to the best of his ability; 
whereas indigence and misery will, most certainly, be the fot of those who 
neglect the means which are at their disposal, and it will be but a very 
sorry excuse that they hawe omitted this duty because they were not gifted 
with abilities which some other men posaess. 

Again, it is objected that circumetaaces are very much altered fiom 
what they formerly were. Then labour was better remunerated—the de- 
mand, for articles of manufactory cspecially, was greater than the supply, 
and consequently the sale of chem was rapid, and the profit wpon them con- 
siderable ; whereas, now the supply exceeds frequently the demand, and 
the profits are proportiouably low ;--then, @ man had but to compete in 
his labour with manual power and dexterity, whereas, now he is not only 
subject to the same competition, but he has, besides, to contend against 
mechanical and chemical power applied by means of machinery in a state 
of great perfection—then, be could easily accumulate a small sum of 
money without depriving himself or family of the necessaries of life, and » 
small sum of money wax thea sufficient to enable him to carry on a small 
trade, the profit of which being considerable, cansed a rapid increase of capi- 
tal—now a man, in many instances can scarcely obtain a sufficiency to sup- 
ply his daily wants, and even ifhe could now accumulate a small capital, 
he would fied a difficulty in employing it to advantage, as most of our 
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manufactared goods are wrought by the aid of machinery, and machinery 
can ouly be purchased by those possessed of ample funds. All this is true, 
but yet, in spite of all these difficulties, some men still continue to uscend 
in the ranks Of society, and they do so, for the most part, by diligence and 
enterprise. It is an axiom well worth the consideration of every man, that 
what one man has accomplished, other men, under similar circumstances, 
may accomplish by adopting the same means. Though all men cannot 
attain to the rank of masters, yet all may aspire to that station, and with a 
spirit of enterprise attempt, at least, to attain to it. Some may succeed ; 
and if they do so by honest means, they will gain the praise and esteem of 
their fellow-men : and if many fail in gaining the object of their laudable 
ambition, yet they will materially improve their condition as workmen, con- 
tract a habit of diligent indastry, imbibe an independence of mind, aad 
be able to appreciate the stimulus of enterprise ; and these results will more 
than repay them for their exertions, and will prepare them for embracing 
any future favourable opportunity which may be presented to them, with a 
very considerable assurance of success 
Yours respectfully, 


A SURGEON. 





INCREASE OF CRIME, 


It’s not by coercion that crime will decrease, 
It's not by increasing the power of police, 
It’s not by compulsion that men will begin 
To love the Supreme, to repeut of their sin. 


What an increase of lawyers and magistrates too, 
Of legal made parsons—far more than enow ; 

Of tread-mills, and prisons, and runners so bold, 
And all inefticicnt—we gravely are tuld, 


Stern justice and judgement are on the alert, 
Whose means of reform can ne’er reach the heart : 
*Tischristian teaching, with motives most pure, 
Will lead us to see that prevention’s the cure. 


The mind must be nurtar’d aad guarded with care 
From evil example-—that dang ‘rous snare— 
Remove the dark veil, make conscience to smart; 
To effect any good, you must aim at the heart. 


If parents and preachers and all who are good, 
Would feel for mankind and do what they could ; 

To urge and persuade men from vice to withdraw,— 
“Lwould ten times exceed the streng arm of the law. 


In public and private where sin does abound, 

‘lo warn and to teach, let them always be found ; 

If thuse would act thus who are paid for their time, 
It would easily prevent the increase of crime. 


ANTI-BOANERGES. 


JUHN WALKER, PRINTER, CHURCH-STREET, PRESTON, 


























































